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INTRODUCTION 



As foreign- language teachers endeavor to give more insight 
into the cultural and social background of a language, literature 
becomes more important than ever.* - 

For students of French, literature can be a fascinating 
way of entering into important aspects of the people's life. 
Poetry makes a natural beginning, since it appeals to all ages 
and can be approached very simply. French poetry, furthermore, 
can be a shared experience that brings the foreign learner 
closer to his age-mates in French-speaking countries. 

The fact that Pierre Viala is reciting poems represents in 
itself a significant tradition of French culture. Early in his 
life Mr. Viala came in contact with literary masterpieces, 
many of which he memorized, as French children do from the 
elementary grades through high school. This element in French 
education is significant for several reasons. It transmits a 
respect for the nation's past achievements; it develops the 
ability to enjoy imaginative art; and it attaches both the 
reverence for the past and the imaginative power to the art of 
literature. The literary heritage thus becomes a main common 
ground among the educated French, and consequently, for all 
outsiders who wish to establish mutual understanding and com- 
munication with French people. 

Would a filmed recitation do more for such outsiders by 
showing the scenes and objects referred to in a poem, or by 
showing an actor reciting? There is reason to experiment with 
both. The objects help more to relate words to their literal 
meanings. But if some of the meanings can be learned beforehand 
and the rest from the verbal context of the poem, then the 
foreigner can discover something more about French culture by 
seeing as well as hearing the person recite. 
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We publish these introductory chapters in English hoping 
that colleagues in several languages, and specialists in 
the newer educational media, will have use for it and will 
contribute to its evolution. The commentaries on the poems 
we are presenting in French so that they may serve directly 
for teaching conducted in the language. 
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For the French have a stylistic tradition that governs 
the reciting of poetry. The style is not monolithic, to be 
sure, but recognizable none the less. It is made up of dis- 
tinctive ways of expressing a certain quiet sadness, or a 
subtle amusement, or the enjoyment of the beautiful, and above 
all, a pervading ideal of elegant restraint. Within the range 
of the French style of elocution Mr. Viala leans to the more 
demonstrative, partly because of his experience in projecting 
the subtleties of French verse to foreign audiences, from 
Africa across the Americas to Japan. By watching him and 
listening closely, the foreign observer can grow to feel what 
a French person finds in a poem, what he expects of an encounter 
with literature. This oral style, moreover, has a significance 
beyond literature. It is part of a cultural style that also 
governs the art of conversation, and consequently shapes the 
social expression and some of the habits of feeling and thought 
shared by bearers of French culture. 

In France the two arts of literature and of conversation 
have been perfected together, literature seeking the natural- 
ness of unaffected speech -- even in scientific reports -- and 
conversation striving for the finish and planned form of written 
composition. True, writing is different from talk, especially 
small talk. But les banal itds are only the beginning of con- 
versation. As the art rises to the discussion of ideas, one 
will have use for all one can learn from expository and narrative 
literature by hearing and watching Mr. Viala recite Charles 
Cros, Alphonse Daudet or Jacques Prdvert. 

There is a further advantage in watching the interpreter 
of the writings rather than the objects they mention. When 
the objects are not literally present, the viewer has to 
exercise his poetic sensitivity and creative imagination. This 
is a strategic function of the humanities in the education even 
of those destined to be rigorous scientists, for the scientist 
who will advance beyond the present conquests of science must 
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first learn to work in fields of data that have not yet been 
reduced to literal statement. 

But above all, the cultural style that is so fascinating 
to try to understand and assimilate cannot really be observed 
unless one sees the part played in its expressiveness by 
gestures and facial expressions, by body motions and posture. 

It is the good fortune of foreign students that the French 
have a tradition of reciting poetry, so that visitors to France 
can participate in some of the nation's unifying heritage of 
culture by attending the recitals of traveling student groups 
and of professional actors, who sometimes present poems as 
curtain-raisers, for example, before a classical play at the 
Comddie Franjaise. 

The present experiment aims to explore whether the film 
can spread that opportunity for contact with French culture to 
more students outside France, and whether this new educational 
medium can, at the same time, encourage the repeated encounter 
with a poem which live recitals hardly permit, but which the 
foreign learner decidedly needs in order to assimilate the wealth 
of experience it contains for him. 



F. B. h/. 



Chapter I 



Suggestions for Teaching the Poems 

We shall refer to the selections as "poems" even though 
one of them, Daudet's Le sous-pr4fet aux champs, is actually 
a short story and another, Charles Cros'' , Autrefois, is a 
monologue in prose. 

Poetry should first of all be enjoyed 'as a literary whole, 
as creaitive art, before it is studied and analyzed (if it need 
be analyzed) as literature and as an expression of the culture 
and society which produced it. 

Elementary- school children will be delighted with the 
rhythm and music of a poem, its intonation and expression. 

These are all closely allied to the picture or scene which the 
words evoke as well as to the thought and feeling they express. 
Children will also enjoy the actor's facial expressions and 
gestures which are an inherent part of the culture he exem- 
plifies. 

As a preliminary step in teaching one of these poems , the 
teacher may want to make sure that some key vocabulary items 
are familiar before the complete poem is heard: for instance, 

"la fourmi," "le pelican," "le hareng saur." Pictures which 
m&y help the teacher do this without using English are included 
in the pages that follow. The words can best be learned in 
sentences that illustrate their meanings. In most cases the 
poems themselves provide sentences that serve perfectly; 
occasionally we have supplemented with more sentences that can 
be used. The students should however be encouraged to deduce 
the meaning of as many words as possible from the context. 

Once they are familiar with the vocabulary, the students 
should see the film. They should discover on their own as 
much as they can about the poem and tell in their own words 
what they find in it. This is what Whitehead calls the "stage 
of romance," the "stage of discovery."'*' The teacher should 



1. Alfred North Whitehead. The Aims of Education . New York: 
Macmillan, 1929. See chapter 2. 
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not point out anything that the students can be induced to 
discover for themselves. 

The next step in studying a poem can be to place it in 
time -- very simply for the younger children -- as contempo- 
rary, nineteenth century, sixteenth century, etc. High-school 
students should know the dates of the poet's life or the 
century in which he lived. They may want to know also his 
position in literary history, his contributions to literature, 

and his influence on other writers. The older students may 

2 

wish to know why the poet is considered "great." 

F. B. N. 



2. The teacher may find helpful Understandin£ Poetry , by 

Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, although it treats 
only poetry written in English. 3rd edition, New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961. 



Chapter II 



Possible Elements of a Plan for Teaching a Poem 

1. Have the class learn the new expressions as suggested above. 

2. Let the class see the film, perhaps with some active purpose 
such as to notice intonation, or facial expressions, etc. 

3. Have students read the poem aloud.'*' 

4. Ask students to summarize the meaning or theme simply. 

5. Ask students to look for the feeling, mood or tone of the poem, 

6. Have students look for any moral or lesson which the poet 
wishes to leave with the reader. 

7. Have the students notice the poetic use of certain words; 

their combinations for meaning and for creating sound 

effects; and whether the poet uses puns, slang expressions 

2 

or other unusual words. 

8. Ask students what they like particularly (or dislike). 

9. Have the class listen to the poem again. 

10. Have the class learn a poem by heart. The film may be 

3 

shown silently so that students may practice. 



1. By observing the actor's pronunciation as a model to imitate, 
students can learn a wide range of useful things about how 
French is actually spoken, most of which we have thought 
need not be pointed out in this commentary. For example, 

in La fourmi, the final [i] in the title is a completely 
unvoiced fricative, while it becomes a clear vocalic [i] 
two words later by reason of its medial position in the 
sense group 1 . Or again, one will find in Le sous-pr£fet 
some unforgettable examples of the French intonation 
pattern used in enumerating items, or to indicate a mysti- 
fied surprise; the voice-qualifying patterns expressive 
of reassurance, of indignation, of satire. 

2. See the chapter on Versification (Chapter XX). 

3. A remote-control button can be attached to the projector, 

so that the teacher can easily cut out the sound for a final 
phrase (such as "£a n'existe pas" in La fourmi), then at 
the next showing, cut out a longer phrase, etc., using the 
principle of the "backward build-up" to induce the students 
to fill in longer and longer segments until they find they 
have memorized the poem. For help with the problems of 
installing a sound control without damaging the projector, 
see the chapter on Technical Suggestions, page 18. 
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11. The teacher may point out what aspects of French culture 
the poem illustrates; what might be considered typically 
French in the poem,^ 

Suggestions for handling items 4, 5, 6, and 11 will be 
found in the chapters on the individual poems. 

12. The teacher may induce students to write poems of their 
own in French on a subject similar to one of those studied. 
This approach has a solid basis in psychology, and has been 
found practicable with moderately advanced students in 
senior high school. 

A shrewd psychologist, the late Edwin R. Guthrie, used 
to suggest to college students that they intensify their 
motivation by thinking of study as a rehearsal for some 
performance of their own. This insight can be applied to 
the developing of an interest both in understanding and in 
writing poetry, as acts of creative imagination. 

Mrs. Sarah Vyborny, a teacher in the Seattle Public 
Schools, has successfully used creative writing in teaching 
advanced high-school French. The first step in her method 
is to create an atmosphere that will induce a student to 
seek poetic expression for a personal experience. The 
class studies some poems, listens to them read aloud, and 
reads them aloud. Words suggestive of a mood are studied 
for their sounds, meaning, and connotations, and become the 
inspiration for poems written by the students, who consult 
the teacher individually as they gradually improve their 
handiwork through successive drafts. The best poems each 
year have been presented in an attractive mimeographed 
booklet made by the students. 

F. B. N. 

4. For this purpose, the general headings given in the next 
chapter are recommended. The film excels especially for 
the chance it gives to study how gestures and body motions 
contribute to the expressiveness of a language. The rich 
detail of this kind that can be observed in the present 
film is suggested in a letter of December 3, 1963, from 
one of the best -known pioneers in the field of kinesics, 

Dr. Ray L. Birdwhistell, Professor of Research in Anthro- 
pology at the Temple University Medical Center, Philadel- 
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phia, and Senior Research Scientist in the, Eastern 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute: 

It is, of course, true that a French actor 
behaves like a French actor. (This is particularly 
evident in the monologic situation.) This 
performance is beautifully (from my point of view) 
different of that to-be seen if we had compara- 
ble films from American, English, German, or evert 
Italian actors reading poetry. Such films would 
give manifest proof of the difference in style 
between the various cultures. Furthermore, even 
the least visual observer will be aware of the 
very limited, but altogether expressive and 
economic body-part utilization of the French 
tradition. The everted head-cock and the bi- 
lateral brows which cross-reference and tie 
together related stretches of message, th?. use 
of at least five degrees of lid closure, the 
positioning of ocular focus and the thickening 
and thinning of lips are all demonstrated here. 

So also is it easy to see the essential front - 
facedness (little side face activity) of the 
French actor and speaker. 

A skilled teacher can vse these sequences 
to point out the essential tightness of the French 
body, which, with the exception of the localized 
scapular involvement is almost as monolithic as 
the Irish. The stylization of French male legs 
(which suggest elegance to an American audience) 
is also demonstrated here. Furthermore, even the 
least observant student will be able to see the 
specially French continuity of lower arm and 
wrist with the special accent on economically 
stylized finger movement. 

Finally, I am convinced that these sequences 
should be of use to those who would integrate body 
movement redundancies with the French use of vocalic 
stress and pitch. These "syntactic" kinesic markers 
are, I feel, exaggerated but not distorted if the 
investigator remembers that this is a declamatory, 
not a conversational style. 



Chapter III 



Aspects of the Culture and Society Embodied in the Poems 

We suggest beginning with the poem itself, discovering 
and exploring what is actually within it, and postponing 
until a later stage any inquiry into the life of the author or 
even the setting of the poem, except an awareness of the 
period it belongs to. 

The exploration of what is in the poem, however, leads 
beyond the poem itself. The materials <used by the poet 
inevitably bring something with them: they do not derive their 

entire meaning and resonance suddenly from their participation 
in this artistic structure. The structure itself, furthermore, 
contributes something from the culture outside the poem: 
the rondeau, the sonnet, or a verse form, for example., brings 
with it the atmosphere of a specific tradition. To regard a 
work of art as an organic whole implies not only an internal 
structure but also an organic relationship to an environment, 
as Professor Walter Sutton has lately been reminding us. 

To appreciate precisely what the structure and materials 
bring into the work of literary art, one needs to know the 
significance they have in the culture as a whole. One wants 
to know what the Seine and Notre Dame signify to a bearer of 
French culture, what the issue is between Picasso and realistic 
painting; whether "le progrfes" is a concept of improvement or 
just of change, and why "bonheiir” and "malheur” should cap 
the climax of Charles Cros' puckish meditation. 

The question of how important these ideas are in French 
culture, and the question of what makes them important, thus 
enter into the study of literature for its own sake. The 
same questions lead toward understanding of the culture and 
society. There need be no conflict between literary and 
cultural studies. One can learn from each about the other. 
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♦ ,, • • . ^ 

Later in this booklet we suggest some of the discoveries 

that students can be helped to make in each poem concerning 
one aspect or another of French ideals, habits of expression, 
ideas about man, humor — in short, the French way of life. 
Students of any age can enjoy more on this subject in any of 
the poems . ^ 

It may be helpful to teachers and older students to offer 
here a checklist of the kinds of discovery that will be 
especially rewarding. For this purpose, we suggest distin- 
guishing between two great systems in a people's way of life; 
culture and society. The sociologist Talcott Parsons draws 
the following distinction between these two useful concepts, 
which of course are both generalizations drawn from the same 
total body of data: "The social-system focus is on the 

conditions involved in the interaction of ... human individuals 
who constitute concrete collectivities. . . . The cultural- 
system focus, on the other hand, is on 'patterns' of meaning, 

e.g., of values, of norms, of organized knowledge and beliefs, 

2 

of expressive 'form.'" 



1. It is good teaching to let students make their own dis- 
coveries, provided they see that responsible generalizing 
about national character is extremely difficult. It should 
be stressed that the cultural generalizations made apropos 
of these poems are rarely more than hypotheses, in need 

of rigorous testing — and also, that the formulations of 
the poems' artistic import are constantly open to question. 
One comes to think, in fact, that all such formulations 
should be offered as personal opinions until it has been 
verified that they seem reasonable to a wide sampling of 
informed readers. 

2. In Talbott Parsons, Edward Shils, Kaspar D. Naegele, and 
Jesse R-. Pitts, editors. Theories of Society: Foundations 
of Modern Sociological Theory . Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1961, 2 volumes. Volume I, p. 34. Note that 
the term "society" should be used consistently to mean 
either a collection of actual persons or the relationships 
among them which form a given social structure. We shall 
use the term here to mean the social structure, and shall 
call the collection of persons a people or a population. 
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Professor Parsons arranges on three successive levels * of 
increasingly complex organization, the structure of the indivi- 
dual personality, the social structure, and the culture. We 
shall list here for the cultural level, and then more briefly 
for the levels of society and personality, the main aspects 

or categories under which literary works may enlighten our 

3 

understanding of a people. 

1. Values : the culture-wide aims -- ideals, aspirations, 

the criteria for making choices and judgments. Values may 
also be expressed negatively as disvalues: aversions, fears, 

and anxieties. The culture-wide values include method- shaping 
values: purposes that shape such patterns of thought as a 

people's methods of seeking truth or agreement, of solving 
problems, of creating intellectual constructs. The method- 
shaping values are not the same from one culture to another. 
French university students, for example, will take satisfaction 
in a clear analysis of a problem represented as insoluble, 
while American students will feel uncomfortable unless the 
analysis points to a solution. The French satisfaction in 
clear definition -- "voir clair," "prdciser" — apparently 
belongs to a very general orientation toward theorizing, in 
contrast with a more pragmatic emphasis of American culture 

on solving problems. 

2. Assumptions about reality : the key postulates (unproved 

suppositions) about the nature of man and the world. These 
assumptions, often called nowadays the existential premises 
of the culture, form the "ground of meaning" of the culture. 
Older students may be good enough detectives to discover 
assumptions in these poems that the poet himself may not have 
noticed. 



3. Precisely what sorts of literary evidence are valid, and 
the full relation of literature to its context, are dis- 
cussed in Howard L. Nostrand, "Literature in the Describin, 
of a Literate Culture," The French Review . 37 (2, December 
1963, pp. 145-157. 
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3. Empirical beliefs : the conclusions of the sciences and the 

humanities. While values and methods are concerned with what 
ought to be, the ground of meaning and the empirical beliefs 
form together the image of what is. A people's concepts of 
space and time, for example, are made up partly of empirical 
conclusions and partly of meaning-orientations not subject to 
proof, such as a tendency in "thinking" time to orient oneself 
toward the past, present, or future. (Empirical beliefs 
apparently differ little between French and American culture. ) 

4. Art forms , including folk art and humor. 

5. Language holds essentials for understanding both at the 
cultural level, among the patterns of orientation, and at the 
social level, where the linguistic patterns together with 
phonemic and lexical details become a part of human interaction. 

6. Para language and kinesics ; i.e., tone of voice, accentua- 
tion,- etc.; gestures and body motions.^ The understanding of 
a language depends, more than most language teachers have 



4. For paralanguage and kinesics see Edward T. Hall, The Silent 
Language . Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 

1959. Professor Hall plans to publish further research on 
"proxemics, " the spatial distance between conversing persons, 
which varies according to society and status. 

A conference on paralinguistics and kinesics was held 
at Indiana University in May 1962, with support from the U.S. 
Office of Education. The proceedings are to appear in 
Thomas A. Sebeok, Alfred S. Hayes and Mary Catherine Bateson, 
editors, Approaches to Semiotics . Mouton, 'S Gravenhage, 
1963. The volume iicludes five papers by scholars represent- 
ing psychiatry, psychology, cultural anthropology, linguis- 
tics and education, as well as an overview paper by Margaret 
Mead. Plans are under way for an 8-week seminar on semiotics 
(now redefined as total communication via all modalities, 
including touch, taste and smell) to be held in the summer 
of 1964 under the direction of Alfred S. Hayes and Mary 
Catherine Bateson. 

For kinesics, see especially Ray L. Birdwhistell , Intro - 
duction to Kinesics . Washington, D. C. : Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State, 1952, 

Students will enjoy testing the generalization made by 
Gdrard Brault that French gestures precede the words they 
illustrate, while American gestures accompany the words. 
"Kinesics and the Classroom: Some Typical French Gestures," 
French Review . 36 (4, February), 1963, pp. 374-382; p. 376. 
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realized, on this accessory system of symbols. 

The gestures used by Mr. Viala become significant expressions 

not only of moods but of a culture, if one observes them in the 

light of ideas such as the following: 

Gesture among the Americans is largely oriented 
toward activity; among the Italians it serves the 
purposes of illustration and display; among the 
Jews it is a device of emphasis; among the Germans 
it specifies both attitude and commitment; and 
among the French it is an expression of style and 
containment » 

It is probably safe to say, however, that gestures 
- seeming to be uniquely indigenous to America are, 
in general, lacking in the ardent stylization of 
those of the French or the interpersonal involve- 
ments conveyed through Italian gestures. Such 
typically American gestures as the hitchhiking 
sign — which could, incidentally, originate 
only in a country where total strangers are 
welcomed as passengers -- or the bull's-eye sign 
designate more often than not the direction or 
' intensity of movement or the effect and success 
of action; but few such gestures or actions 
contain a subjective reference indicating frus- 
tration or gratification. ° 

The basic communicative philosophy of the French 
reveals itself in the desire to display style 
and taste in word, gesture, and action. For 
many centuries France's role as a pace setter 
for Western civilization was based upon the in- 
tense emphasis it gave to the refinement of 
systems of symbolization and their application to 
human relations. French style and taste, origi- 
nating in court ideas of chivalry, intrigue, 
polished words, and accomplished formality, were 
readily taken over by the ruling classes of the 
entire Continent. Aspects that assumed importance 
were such things as food and dress and the elegance 
of human conduct. But with the advent of the 
French Revolution and the change in social struc- 
ture, some of the emphasis on style, taste, and 
conduct became outmoded and empty gestures, re- 
calling past days but not adapted to modern 
conditions . 

Foremost among the core values of French 
culture is the emphasis on thought, and in no 
other country have speech and writing been taken 



5. Quoted by permission of the University of California Press 
from Jurgen Ruesch and Weldon Kees. Nonverbal Communication . 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956, p. 22. 

6. Ibid . . p. 23. 
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so seriously. Verbal expression reached its 
climax in the novel, satire, drama, poetry, 
memoirs, aphorisms, and correspondence; the 
intricacies of thought were expounded in count- 
less treatises on philosophy and mathematics, 
or even in the Code Napoleon. In keeping with 
the precision of their writing, the French use 
movements sparingly; gestures are neither as expan- 
sive as those of the Italians nor as insistent as 
those of the Jews, nor do they show such rigor as 
those of the Germans. Gestures are stylized 
expressions of emotions, calculated and executed 
with elegance and precision. More than in 
other cultures emotional expression is related 
to the total behavior of a person, although 
minute details of face and fingers are bril- 
liantly brought into play. It is more the 
sequence of whole actions which are interpreted 
as gestures. Comportment in a social situation 
is the embodiment of the French gesture; it is 
neither interpersonal nor illustrative, but 
essentially serves the purpose of carrying ex- 
pression to an ideal perfection.' 

7. Social institutions . The subdivisions of society that best 

utilize the learner's thought habits and our department ally 
organized knowledge are the five or ten customary types of 
social institution, notably: familial, religious, economic- 

occupational, political and judicial, educational, intellectual- 
esthetic, and recreational. Each institution may best be ana- 
lyzed into the roles played in it, the prescribed conduct in 
each role, and what is actually expected of each role. 

Daudet's Sous-prdfet aux champs utilizes the "role expecta- 
tions" that attach to a certain political functionary. 

8. The individual personality . One of the unconquered frontiers 
of the social sciences and the humanities is the defining of 
"national character" in terms of a people's prevalent types of 
personality structure. Possibly the problem may be solved one 
day by students now in school! 

The main shared elements of national character are the 
values and beliefs that are part of the culture, and the social 



7. Ibid . . p. 25. For specific kinesic markers observable in 
Mr. Viala's recitations see above, page 9, note 4. 
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roles that make up the institutions of the society. The person- 
ality level is primarily one of individual differences, includ- 
ing the differing personal patterns of drives and motives that 
underlie the relatively uniform outward behavior. 

Nevertheless, national groups as seen from outside appear 
to have similar personality structures, and the French poems 
in the present collection may offer keys to a French national 
character if an outsider can observe intently enough the 
creative forces and procedures, the quality and sequences of 
artistic tone and mood, the unconscious yet culturally conditioned 
reactions that doubtless are latent in the works of art as 
they are in the behavior of the creative artist. 

The comments on individual poems will make a start toward 
relating the poems to their sociocultural context. Further 
ideas are invited, and credit will be given to those whose 
contributions can be incorporated in a later edition of this 
commentary. 



Chapter IV 



Technical Suggestion: A Button-Switch to Silence the Sound Track 

An effective method of using film in language drill is 
the "backward build-up." This technique involves silencing the 
projector for progressively larger segments of a recitation, 
beginning with the last phrase. 

The sound track can be momentarily silenced by manipulating 
the projector's volume control. This method is adequate but 
awkward: the instructor must stand next to the projector. It 

also requires skill to reach the desired volume setting after 
each silencing. 

A specially constructed switch described below will provide 
the instructor with the maximum degree of flexibility and 
convenience in silencing the projector. This unit is designed 
for use with standard extension speakers. 

In most 16-mm. sound projectors the amplifier and speaker 
are designed as a unit. Damage to the amplifier will result 
if it is operated with the speaker disconnected, because the 
amplifier is designed for use with the resistance exerted by 
the loudspeaker. It is therefore necessary to substitute a 
similar resistance when the speaker is silenced. The diagram 
below illustrates the proper method of installation to protect 
the amplifier. When the switch is activated it replaces the 
speaker with an 8-ohm resistor to provide amplifier protection. 
If after reading this description and studying the diagram one 
is still unsure of the proper installation, he should consult 
an electronics technician. 

Parts used in switch: 

(1) IMB 000 Box Chassis $ .68 

3-1/4" length 

2-1/8" width 
1-5/8" depth 

(2) One Littel Plug Switchcraft 

Part No. 280 1.00 
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(3) One Switchcraft jack L-ll $ .40 

(4) One switch, push button, 

Switchcraft No. 1006 1.35 

(5) Belden wire No. 8471, 20' 1.00 

(6) Rubber grommet, 1/4" .03 

(7) 8-ohm watt resistor .85 

Total $5.31 



TO PLUG IN YOUR EXTENSION SPEAKER 




Built-in extension speakers can also be similarly modified 
to provide sound cut-off without affecting normal operation. 



O 
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Georgette Steisel draws from her experience these practical 
suggestions for teaching the poems to children, using the 
"backward build-up" principle referred to above on page 18. 

Tell the pupils that this is like a game with a serious 
purpose, like learning to sing a song, and that they must listen 
to the rhythm of a whole line and try to mimic the way the 
actor says it. Starting with the word petits . in Le hareng 
saur, is excellent because they learn to say it as Mr, Viala 
does, without aspirating the 2* Children are amused by Mr. 
Viala* s final gesture indicating that some grown ups, too, 

(those who are not "graves, graves, graves") may belong to the 
wonderful world of the littleones. Some children, being born- 
actors, will imitate such gestures naturally, but the attention 
of all the children should be drawn first to the movement of 
the lips. 

It is not necessary to slow down the film in order to 
facilitate the repetition by the children. However, the 
teacher will help greatly by saying the missing words alone the 
first time she silences a word or a group of words, to show the 
pupils that it can be done naturally and at the right speed. 

The second time, the children should say the missing word with 
the teacher. The third time the children will repeat it on 
their own. It is essential for them to understand that it is 
aiseful routine to time and pronounce the words "exactly the 
way the actor does." One should not change the learning 
routine once it has been established and understood by the 
children. 

Remind them that they must be watching the lips of the 
actor exactly as if they were trying to learn how to read lips, 
(This will recapture the wandering attention of some!) Only 
when they have mastered the pronunciation and memorized the 
words should the teacher emphasize imitating the gestures of 
Mr. Viala, the movement of his arms, of his head, reproducing 
the quality of his smile, etc. The children then identify with 
Mr. Viala and become quite French. 

The whole drill should be timed to avoid monotony, and 
♦•he pace should be fairly fast. It does not matter if the 
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silencing of the sound track is not always done accurately, 
starting with the exact missing syllable. The important thing 
is that all the children voice such syllables according to the 
learning pattern. 

The "backward build-up" can be applied in the following 
manner to three of the poems that appeal especially to children 

In Le hareng saur, 

Silence: the last word: petits ; 

then the last two words: petits, petits (this will be 
only a matter of repeating a word just heard): 
then the last three words: petits. petits. petits (the 
clue will be les enfants ): 
the last word sec in three lines; 
then sec, sec (the clue is the first sec); 
then sec, sec, sec (the clue is the hareng saur ): 
then toe, toe, toe , toujour s. toujour s. toujour s . 

longue, longue, longue , etc. ; 
then une dchelle . une ficelle , le marteau . 
un grand clou . 

le clou pointu . cette histoire . etc. 

In La fourmi, 

Silence: the Eh . 1 Four quo i pas? 

then the second half of lines 3, 6 , 9: 

9 a n'existe pas : 
then fran 9 ais . jayanais . 

char et canard , une fourmi . 

sur la tete . avec un chapeau sur la tete . 
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In Le pdlican, 

Silence: the two mentions of un pdlican (both are preceded 

by a pause) ; 

then un oeuf tout blanc . repeated twice; 

then tres longtemps . indvitablement , dtpnnamment . 

dix-huit ans . avant, autant . le capitaine Jonathan . 
le pelican de Jonathan , etc. 



Chapter V 

Criticism and Suggestions Wanted from Teachers and Students 

The present film and booklet of commentary are an 
experiment, with the simple hypothesis that filmed recitations 
of good literature can serve toward three objectives: 

A. the capacity and expectation to enjoy the poetic in literature; 

B. thorough learning, indirectly, of language -- phrases, 
syntax patterns, and also intonation, accentuation and 
gestures; 

C. insight into the patterns of culture embodied in the literary 
selections, defined by the teacher and students with the 
help of suggestions made in the Commentary. 

The criticism sought 

Experimenters are earnestly invited to say precisely 
what features of poems, the film, and the commentary have 
proved interesting or boring for their students; and useful or 
not useful toward objectives A, B, and C. 

One will need to describe the conditions under which the 
materials were tried out — particularly: 

1. the audience (age level, how many years of previous study of 
French, accelerated or retarded group, etc.) 

2. the teaching methods used (how much repetition and what 
kind; what sort. of discussion, what use of the Commentary, 
etc.) 

3. any materials or devices added locally whether they proved 
successful or not. 

The suggestions sought 

1. Some teachers would doubtless like to propose the filming 
of more selections, to include types of literature not 
represented in this first series Some may want to see 
other styles of recitation included. 



I 
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2. One basic issue is the relative value of (a) showing a 
person reciting, and invoking the viewer 1 s imaginative 
power to visualize the scenes in the poems, or of (b) show- 
ing the scenes, so as to condition to literal "meanings" 
the viewer's conception of what the phrases refer to, and 
reducing the recitation to a voice or perhaps a succession 
of contrasting voices. Comment will be welcome on the 
choice to be made between (a) and (b). 

3. Added instructional aids may be needed to facilitate 
favorite ways of teaching. It would be helpful to describe 
and illustrate any types of drill materials that one wants 
to request. 

4. It is not at all too "far out" to suggest kinds of audio 

or audio-visual equipment not yet available that might make 
one’s favorite ways of teaching still more effective or more 
convenient. One might want, for example, each poem as a 
separate loop of film in a quick- loading cartridge. (The 
gadgets take the lead over us only when we neglect to shape 
them to well-defined purposes of our own.') 



While the year of initial experiments tion with these 
materials came to a close in the summer of 1964, the authors 
will welcome further experiments or suggestions, fend they 
hope that this venture into the new media will continue to 
stimulate progress in utilising these untold new resources 
toward making the learning of foreign languages more efficient 
and more enjoyable. 

H. L. N. 



D. F. R 
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Robert Desrtos, 1900-1945 

CROL£RdeZnDS] 

La fourmi 

Une fourmi de dix-huit metres 
Avec un chapeau sur la tete 
Qa n'existe pas, fa n'existe pas. 
4 Une fourmi trainant un char 

Plein de pingouins et de canards, 
fa n'existe pas, ga n'existe pas. 
7 Une fourmi pariant frangais, 
Parlant Latin et javanais, 

Qa n'existe pas, ga n'existe pas. 
10 Eh.' P our quo i pas? 
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La four mi 



une fourmi 


(Montrer 1' image k la page 26.) La fourmi 
est un petit insecte de quelques milli- 
metres de long. C'est un animal laborieux, 
c'est-h-dire qui travaille beaucoup et 
amasse des provisions pour manger l'hiver. 
La fourmi symbolise souvent le bon sens 
et la raison (par exemple dans la fable de 
La Fontaine, La Cigale et la fourmi), 
et non pas la fantaisie, d'ou notre 
surprise ici. 


trainer 


tirer apres soi; exemple: les chiens du 

Labrador tirent les traineaux dans la 




neige ou sur la glace. 


un char 


(Montrer 1' image k la page 27.) est une 
voiture a deux roues; parfois, c'est une 
voiture d^corde qui defile dans les rues, 
comme pour Carnaval, ou pour une Fete des 
Fleurs. 


un pingouin 


(Montrer 1' image & la page 28.) est un 
oiseau palmipede des mers arctiques, dont 
le plumage est noir et blanc et dont la 
demarche semble lourde et maladroite. 


un canard 


(Montrer 1 ' image a la page 28.) est un 
oiseau palmipede sauvage ou domestique. 

11 vit dans les fermes, au bord de l'eau. 
11 se nourrit de poissons. Notez que 
f amilikrement on appelle une fausse 
nouvelle, ou une histoire invraisemblable , 
ridicule, "un canard," 


le iavanais 


langue fabriqu^e en introduisant une 
syllabe suppldmentaire qui n'a pas de sens 
dans un mot frangais: ceci rend le mot 

inintelligible si on ne connait pas la 
rfegle du jeu. 



